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Highway Aid and Safety Bill 


Statement by the President Upon Signing S. 502. 
August 13, 1973 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, which I sign 
into law today, represents a significant extension and 
reform of the Federal highway program. As a consistent 
supporter of that program over the years and as a strong 
proponent of improvements in that program which are 
embodied in S. 502, I am particularly pleased to sign this 
legislation. 

S. 502 continues the strong tradition of Federal-State 
cooperation in building American highways. But this act 
is not only a highway act. One of its most significant fea- 
tures is that it allows the Highway Trust Fund to be 
used for mass transit capital improvements. This land- 
mark provision is one that I have urged for some time and 
one that I recommended with special emphasis in four 
different messages to the Congress earlier this year. Under 
this act, for the first time, States and localities will have 
the flexibility they need to set their own transportation 
priorities. The law will enable them at last to relieve con- 
gestion and pollution problems by developing more bal- 
anced transportation systems where that is appropriate 
rather than locking them into further highway expendi- 
tures which can sometimes make such problems even 
worse. 


In addition to using the Highway Trust Fund to achieve 
these purposes, the act also allows State and local officials 
to substitute mass transit projects for certain urban inter- 
state highway segments which are controversial and non- 
essential. The legislation also provides the $3 billion I re- 
quested for funding the Urban Mass Transportation Act. 

S. 502 contains several other features which accord 
with important Administration objectives. It provides a 
new 3-year authorization for Federal-aid highways; it ear- 
marks a portion of urban highway funding for areas with 
populations of more than 200,000; it cuts red tape and 
improves efficiency by giving more authority to the States 


and by increasing planning funds. I am pleased that the 
bill also designates several links of the interstate network 
forming a coast to coast route as the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Highway, a fitting tribute to the father of the interstate 
highway system. 

I regret that the Congress has exceeded my budget pro- 
posals in this bill and has included a number of special 
narrow categorical grant programs at a time when it is 
particularly important for us to trim back on the budget 
and the bureaucracy. Nevertheless, I am aware that fund- 
ing levels have been cut back considerably from earlier 
versions of the bill and I am gratified that certain other 
elements, particularly an anti-impoundment provision 
and mass transit operating subsidies, were eliminated from 
the final version. Altogether, I believe this act reflects a 
spirit of constructive cooperation between the Congress 
and the Administration, and I am confident that the act 
can be properly administered so as to not violate my com- 
mitment to a noninflationary budget. 

The legislation I sign today represents an important for- 
ward step for our country, not only in providing for better 
and more balanced transportation, but also in related 
fields such as environmental protection, highway safety, 
energy conservation, and community development. I am 
gratified that it includes important proposals to which I 
have long given high priority. I sign S. 502 with confidence 
that it will contribute significantly to the strength of our 
American economy and the quality of American life. 
NoTE: The President signed the bill in a ceremony in his Oval 
Office at the White House. As enacted, the bill (S. 502), which 


includes the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 and the Highway 
Safety Act of 1973, is Public Law 93-87, approved August 13, 1973. 


Columbus Day, 1973 


Proclamation 4231. August 14, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The pages of history teach us that it is the extraordinary 
man who has shaped our past and thus determined much 
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of what we are today. Such a man was Christopher 
Columbus, son of Italy and explorer of the New World. 

Columbus launched the great age of discovery in the 
Americas. For five centuries, the spirit of discovery has 
continued to flourish here. On this Columbus Day, we 
can usefully reflect on the many ways in which that spirit 
still lives on, not only in our efforts to expand our physical 
horizons but in everything we do which helps us broaden 
our understanding of our world and of ourselves. 

In recognizing our debt to the great navigator, we are 
mindful that his most enduring legacies to us are those 
qualities of vision, faith, and boldness without which 
progress can never take place. His determination to seek 
the truth against great odds continues to inspire our 
efforts to achieve a better and more peaceful world. 

In tribute to the achievement of Columbus, the Con- 
gress of the United States, by joint resolution approved 
April 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 657), as modified by the act of 
June 28, 1968 (82 Stat. 250), requested the President 
to proclaim the second Monday in October of each year 
as Columbus Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Monday, October 8, 1973, as Columbus Day. I invite the 
people of this Nation to observe that day in schools, 
churches, and other suitable places with appropriate cere- 
monies in honor of the great explorer. I also direct that 
the flag of the United States be displayed on all public 
buildings on the appointed day in memory of Christopher 
Columbus. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-eighth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:52 a.m., 
August 15, 1973] 


General Pulaski’s Memorial Day 


Proclamation 4232. August 14,1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On the eleventh day of October, 1973, the people of 
the United States will honor the 194th anniversary of the 
death of Casimir Pulaski, a dedicated patriot who fought 
selflessly and courageously for the cause of freedom both 
in Poland and America. It was on October 11, 1779 that 
Pulaski gave his life for the infant American nation, dying 
in an attempt to free the city of Savannah, Georgia. 

Today, in remembrance of his heroic sacrifice, we pay 


grateful tribute to Casimir Pulaski. As we do, we also pay 
tribute to all other Americans of Polish ancestry who have 
contributed to the greatness of America. Their energies 
and their devotion have been instrumental in the building 
of our country from our earliest years down to the present 
day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thursday, 
October 11, 1973, as General Pulaski’s Memorial Day, 
and I direct the appropriate officials to display the United 
States flag on that day on all Government buildings. 

I also invite the people of America to set aside this day 
for appropriate ceremonies in honor of the memory of 
General Casimir Pulaski and his dedication to the defense 
of liberty. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 8:52 a.m., 
August 15, 1973] 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John R. 
Quarles, Jr., To Be Deputy Administrator and of the 
Designation of Mr. Quarles as Acting Administrator 
Pending the Confirmation and Appointment of 
Russell E. Train as Administrator. August 15, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John R. Quarles, Jr., to be Deputy Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. He will succeed 
Robert W. Fri, who was appointed to the position on 
June 14, 1971. 

Since April 30, 1973, Mr. Quarles has been Acting 
Deputy Administrator of EPA, and since February 1971, 
he has served as Assistant Administrator for Enforcement 
and General Counsel of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The President has designated Mr. Quarles as 
Acting Administrator of EPA, pending the confirmation 
and appointment of Russell E. Train as Administrator. 

Mr. Quarles joined the Administration in May 1969 as 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of the Interior for En- 
vironmental Planning, and in November 1969 he was 
appointed Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior for 
Program Planning and Research. From 1962 to 1969, he 
practiced law with the firm of Herrick, Smith, Donald, 
Farley and Ketchum, in Boston, Mass. 


He was born on April 26, 1935, in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Quarles was graduated magna cum laude in 1957 
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from Yale University, where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was graduated magna cum laude in 1961 
from Harvard Law School, where he was elected perma- 
nent class secretary and was a member of the Harvard 
Law Review. 

Mr. Quarles is married to the former Nancy Barbara 
Harris. They reside in McLean, Va., with their three 
children. 


President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships 


Announcement of Appointment of Carl Grant as 
Director and of the Opening of Applications for 
the 1974-75 Program. August 15, 1973 


The President today announced the start of the 10th 
nationwide search for outstanding men and women to 
serve as 1974—75 White House Fellows. 


Established in 1964, the White House Fellows program 
is designed to give rising leaders one year of first-hand, 
high-level experience with the workings of the Federal 
Government and to increase their sense of participation in 
national affairs. The program is open to US. citizens from 
all fields who are no less than 23 and no more than 35 
years of age. Employees of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government are not eligible, with the exception 
of career military personnel. 

Members of the eighth group of White House Fellows 
are completing their year-long assignments. A ninth group, 
the 1973-74 Fellows, will begin their duties next month. 

In addition to their job assignments with Cabinet mem- 
bers and White House staff members, the Fellows partici- 
pate in an education program that includes formal 
discussions with top Government officials, scholars, and 
journalists, and leaders from other segments of private 
life. The 154 young men and women who have, to date, 
been selected as White House Fellows have included 
lawyers, scientists, engineers, corporate business execu- 
tives and independent entrepreneurs, scholars and aca- 
demic administrators, writers and journalists, medical 
doctors, social workers, architects, and local public 
officials. 

Leadership, intellectual and professional ability, and a 
commitment to community and nation are the broad 
criteria employed in the selection process. 

Dr. Carl Grant will serve as Director of the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships. He will succeed 
Bernardo Loeffke, who held the position for one year. 
Lieutenant Colonel Loeffke has been selected as an Army 
research associate, U.S. Army War College, for the com- 
ing year. In this capacity he has been appointed a visiting 


professor at the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University. Joan Benziger will continue to serve as Asso- 
ciate Director of the Commission, a post she has held for 
the past year. 

Dr. Grant, 34, comes to the White House Fellows pro- 
gram from the National Committee for Employer Support 
of the Guard and Reserve, where he served as Executive 
Staff Director. He is on a 2-year leave of absence from his 
position as director of news, Kaiser Broadcasting Co., a 
subsidiary of Kaiser Industries. He received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees in communications from Kent State Uni- 
versity and holds a Ph. D. degree in communications with 
emphasis in political science and journalism from Ohio 
State University. 

Applications for next year’s program will be accepted 
until November 15, 1973. Application forms and addi- 
tional information can be obtained from the President’s 
Commission on White House Fellowships, Washington, 
D.C. 20415. 


Leif Erikson Day, 1973 
Proclamation 4233. August 15, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Leif Erikson first established ties between the Nordic 
countries and the New World when he and his companion 
Norse explorers landed on the North American continent 
in the 1 1th century. Their success in the face of formidable 
odds provides a memorable example of how vision and 
faith and courage can achieve even the most elusive goals. 

From Leif Erikson’s day to ours, the Nordic culture 
has been a major influence in shaping the American char- 
acter. As we honor his memory, we also honor the con- 
tributions of those who followed later in the path that he 
first traveled. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I happily comply 
with the request of the Congress of the United States, in a 
joint resolution approved September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 
849), that the President proclaim October 9 in each year 
as Leif Erikson Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Tuesday, 
October 9, 1973, as Leif Erikson Day; and I direct the 
appropriate Government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings that day. 

I also invite the people of the United States to honor 
the memory of Leif Erikson on that day by holding appro- 
priate exercises and ceremonies in suitable places across 
our land. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord nine- 
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teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
eighth. 

Ricuarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:23 p.m., 
August 15, 1973] 


Termination of U.S. Combat 
Activity in Cambodia 


Statement by the Deputy White House Press Secretary. 
August 15, 1973 


As you know, the combat air operations by the United 
States aircraft have ceased in Cambodia, and in order 
clearly to explain our position, the President’s position, 
concerning this action and to avoid any misunderstanding 
by others, I would like to make the following points: 

—As the President indicated in his letter to Congres- 
sional leaders on August 3, this Administration is termi- 
nating combat activity in Cambodia in compliance with 
a specific, direct, and binding instruction from the Con- 
gress. The President continues to hold grave reserva- 
tions about the wisdom of this legislative action. He is 
concerned that by its action the Congress has eliminated 
an important incentive for a negotiated settlement in 
Cambodia, has weakened the security of Cambodia’s 
neighbors in Southeast Asia, and has eroded the struc- 
ture of peace in Indochina laid down in the agreements 
of January 27. Most importantly, this Congressional act 
undermines the prospects of world peace by raising doubts 
in the minds of both friends and adversaries concerning 
the resolve and capacity of the United States to stand by 
international agreements when they are violated by other 
parties. 

—While noting the dangers of this legislative action, 
the President most reluctantly accepted the August 15 
cutoff date as a necessary compromise to avoid a major 
disruption in United States Government operations and 
to allow the Khmer Republic more time to adjust to the 
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new situation. You will recall that at the time the law 
was enacted, the President faced the alternative of ac- 
cepting a June 30 cutoff date or halting all governmental 
operations through a veto of the appropriations bill to 
which this legislation was attached. To have terminated 
immediately all combat support for the Khmer Republic 
in the face of a massive enemy attack would have been 
an irresponsible act depriving the Cambodian Govern- 
ment of the essential time to prepare for the future. In 
the light of these extreme alternatives, the only viable 
course was to reluctantly accept the date of August 15. 

—During the 6 weeks which have ensued, our combat 
air support coupled with Cambodian efforts to improve 
and strengthen their forces have left the Khmer Republic 
in better shape to defend itself. We hope that the govern- 
ment will be able to defend itself and to hold its own 
against the insurgents and their North Vietnamese 
sponsors. 

—In the meantime, the United States will stand firmly 
with the Khmer Republic in facing the current challenge 
and will continue to provide the maximum amount of 
economic and military assistance permitted by present 
legal constraints. 

—We continue strongly to support a cease-fire 
through negotiations among the Khmer parties. An end 
to the fighting and respect for Cambodia’s sovereignty 
and neutrality are our principal goals there. Despite the 
efforts of many interested parties and the good will of 
the Khmer Republic, the Communist side remains intran- 
sigently opposed to any compromise. 

—TI should also recall the President’s warning in his 
August 3 letter that the leaders of North Vietnam would 
be making a very dangerous error if they mistook the 
cessation of United States combat activity in Cambodia 
for an invitation to pursue a policy of aggression in South- 
east Asia. It should be clearly understood in Hanoi that 
the President will work with Congress in order to take 
appropriate action if North Vietnam mounts an offensive 
which jeopardizes stability in Indochina and threatens 
to overturn the settlements reached after so much sacri- 
fice by so many for so long. 

NOTE: Deputy Press Secretary Gerald L. Warren made the state- 
ment at his news conference at the White House on Wednesday, 


August 15, 1973. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 





THE WATERGATE 


The President’s Address to the Nation. 


Good evening: 


INVESTIGATION 
August 15, 1973 


Now that most of the major witnesses in the Watergate phase of the 
Senate Committee hearings on campaign practices have been heard, the 
time has come for me to speak out about the charges made and to pro- 
vide a perspective on the issue for the American people. 

For over 4 months, Watergate has dominated the news media. Dur- 
ing the past 3 months, the three major networks have devoted an average 
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of over 22 hours of television time each week to this subject. The Senate 
committee has heard over 2 million words of testimony. 

This investigation began as an effort to discover the facts about the 
break-in and bugging of the Democratic National Headquarters and 
other campaign abuses. 

But as the weeks have gone by, it has become clear that both the 
hearings themselves and some of the commentaries on them have become 
increasingly absorbed in an effort to implicate the President personally 
in the illegal activities that took place. 

Because the abuses occurred during my Administration, and in the 
campaign for my re-election, I accept full responsibility for them. I regret 
that these events took place, and I do not question the right of a Senate 
committee to investigate charges made against the President to the extent 
that this is relevant to legislative duties. 

However, it is my Constitutional responsibility to defend the integrity 
of this great office against false charges. I also believe that it is important 
to address the overriding question of what we as a nation can learn from 
this experience and what we should now do. I intend to discuss both of 
these subjects tonight. 

The record of the Senate hearings is lengthy. The facts are compli- 
cated, the evidence conflicting. It would not be right for me to try to sort 
out the evidence, to rebut specific witnesses, or to pronounce my own judg- 
ments about their credibility. That is for the committee and for the courts. 

I shall not attempt to deal tonight with the various charges in detail. 
Rather, I shall attempt to put the events in perspective from the stand- 
point of the Presidency. 

On May 22, before the major witnesses had testified, I issued a de- 


tailed statement addressing the charges that had been made against the 
President. 


I have today issued another written statement, which addresses the 
charges that have been made since then as they relate to my own conduct, 


and which describes the efforts that I made to discover the facts about the 
matter. 


On May 22, I stated in very specific terms—and I state again to every 
one of you listening tonight these facts—I had no prior knowledge of the 
Watergate break-in; I neither took part in nor knew about any of the 
subsequent coverup activities ; I neither authorized nor encouraged subor- 
dinates to engage in illegal or improper campaign tactics. 

That was and that is the simple truth. 

In all of the millions of words of testimony, there is not the slightest 
suggestion that I had any knowledge of the planning for the Watergate 
break-in. As for the coverup, my statement has been challenged by only 
one of the 35 witnesses who appeared—a witness who offered no evidence 
beyond his own impressions, and whose testimony has been contradicted 
by every other witness in a position to know the facts. 

Tonight, let me explain to you what I did about Watergate after the 
break-in occur-ed, so that you can better understand the fact that I also 
had no knowledge of the so-called coverup. 

From the time when the break-in occurred, I pressed repeatedly to 
know the facts, and particularly whether there was any involvement of 
anyone in the White House. I considered two things essential: 
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First, that the investigation should be thorough and aboveboard ; and 
second, that if there were any higher involvement, we should get the facts 
out first. As I said at my August 29 press conference last year, “What really 
hurts in matters of this sort is not the fact that they occur, because over- 
zealous people in campaigns do things that are wrong. What really hurts is 
if you try to cover it up.” I believed that then, and certainly the experience 
of this last year has proved that to be true. 

I knew that the Justice Department and the FBI were conducting 
intensive investigations—as I had insisted that they should. The White 
House Counsel, John Dean, was assigned to monitor these investigations, 
and particularly to check into any possible White House involvement. 
Throughout the summer of 1972, I continued to press the question, and I 
continued to get the same answer: I was told again and again that there 
was no indication that any persons were involved other than the seven 
who were known to have planned and carried out the operation, and who 
were subsequently indicted and convicted. 


On September 12 at a meeting that I held with the Cabinet, the 
senior White House Staff, and a number of legislative leaders, Attorney 
General Kleindienst reported on the investigation. He told us it had been 
the most extensive investigation since the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy and that it had established that only those seven were involved. 

On September 15, the day the seven were indicted, I met with John 
Dean, the White House Counsel. He gave me no reason whatever to 
believe that any others were guilty; I assumed that the indictments of 
only the seven by the grand jury confirmed the reports he had been giving 
to that effect throughout the summer. 

On February 16, I met with Acting Director Gray prior to sub- 
mitting his name to the Senate for confirmation as permanent Director 
of the FBI. I stressed to him that he would be questioned closely about 
the FBI’s conduct of the Watergate investigation. I asked him if he still 
had full confidence in it. He replied that he did, that he was proud of its 
thoroughness, and that he could defend it with enthusiasm before the 
committee. 


Because I trusted the agencies conducting the investigations, because 
I believed the reports I was getting, I did not believe the newspaper 
accounts that suggested a coverup. I was convinced there was no coverup, 
because I was convinced that no one had anything to cover up. 

It was not until March 21 of this year that I received new informa- 
tion from the White House Counsel that led me to conclude that the 
reports I had been getting for over 9 months were not true. On that day, 
I launched an intensive effort of my own to get the facts and to get the 
facts out. Whatever the facts might be, I wanted the White House to be 
the first to make them public. 

At first, I entrusted the task of getting me the facts to Mr. Dean. 
When, after spending a week at Camp David, he failed to produce the 
written report I had asked for, I turned to John Ehrlichman and to the 
Attorney General—while also making independent inquiries of my own. 
By mid-April, I had received Mr. Ehrlichman’s report and also one from 
the Attorney General based on new information uncovered by the Justice 
Department. These reports made it clear to me that the situation was far 
more serious than I had imagined. It at once became evident to me that 
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the responsibility for the investigation in the case should be given to the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Department. 

I turned over all the information I had to the head of that depart- 
ment, Assistant Attorney General Henry Petersen, a career government 
employee with an impeccable nonpartisan record, and I instructed him 
to pursue the matter thoroughly. I ordered all members of the Adminis- 
tration to testify fully before the grand jury. 

And with my concurrence, on May 18 Attorney General Richardson 
appointed a Special Prosecutor to handle the matter, and the case is now 
before the grand jury. 

Far from trying to hide the facts, my effort throughout has been to 
discover the facts—and to lay those facts before the appropriate law 
enforcement authorities so that justice could be done and the guilty dealt 
with. 

I relied on the best law enforcement agencies in the country to find 
and report the truth. I believed they had done so—just as they believed 
they had done so. 

Many have urged that in order to help prove the truth of what I 
have said, I should turn over to the Special Prosecutor and the Senate 
Committee recordings of conversations that I held in my office or on 
my telephone. 

However, a much more important principle is involved in this ques- 
tion than what the tapes might prove about Watergate. 

Each day a President of the United States is required to make diffi- 
cult decisions on grave issues. It is absolutely necessary, if the President is 
to be able to do his job as the country expects, that he be able to talk openly 
and candidly with his advisers about issues and individuals. This kind of 
frank discussion is only possible when those who take part in it know that 
what they say is in strictest confidence. 

The Presidency is not the only office that requires confidentiality. A 
Member of Congress must be able to talk in confidence with his assistants ; 
judges must be able to confer in confidence with their law clerks and with 
each other. For very good reasons, no branch of Government has ever 
compelled disclosure of confidential conversations between officers of other 
branches of Government and their advisers about Government business. 

This need for confidence is not confined to Government officials. The 
law has long recognized that there are kinds of conversations that are en- 
titled to be kept confidential, even at the cost of doing without critical 
evidence in a legal proceeding. This rule applies, for example, to conver- 
sations between a lawyer and a client, between a priest and a penitent, and 
between a husband and wife. In each case it is thought so important that 
the parties be able to talk freely to each other that for hundreds of years 
the law has said these conversations are “privileged” and that their dis- 
closure cannot be compelled in a court. 

It is even more important that the confidentiality of conversations 
between a President and his advisers be protected. This is no mere luxury, 
to be dispensed with whenever a particular issue raises sufficient uproar. 
It is absolutely essential to the conduct of the Presidency, in this and in all 
future Administrations. 

If I were to make public these tapes, containing as they do blunt and 
candid remarks on many different subjects, the confidentiality of the 
Office of the President would always be suspect from now on. It would 
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make no difference whether it was to serve the interests of a court, of a 
Senate committee, or the President himself—the same damage would be 
done to the principle, and that damage would be irreparable. 

Persons talking with the President would never again be sure that 
recordings or notes of what they said would not suddenly be made public. 
No one would want to advance tentative ideas that might later seem 
unsound. No diplomat would want to speak candidly in those sensitive 
negotiations which could bring peace or avoid war. No Senator or Con- 
gressman would want to talk frankly about the Congressional horse-trad- 
ing that might get a vital bill passed. No one would want to speak bluntly 
about public figures here and abroad. 

That is why I shall continue to oppose efforts which would set a 
precedent that would cripple all future Presidents by inhibiting conversa- 
tions between them and those they look to for advice. 

This principle of confidentiality of Presidential conversations is at 
stake in the question of these tapes. I must and I shall oppose any efforts 
to destroy this principle, which is so vital to the conduct of this great office. 

Turning now to the basic issues which have been raised by Water- 
gate, I recognize that merely answering the charges that have been made 
against the President is not enough. The word “Watergate” has come 
to represent a much broader set of concerns. 

To most of us, “Watergate” has come to mean not just a burglary 
and bugging of party headquarters, but a whole series of acts that either 
represent or appear to represent an abuse of trust. It has come to stand 
for excessive partisanship, for “enemy lists,” for efforts to use the great 
institutions of Government for partisan political purposes. 

For many Americans, the term “Watergate” also has come to include 
a number of national security matters that have been brought into the 
investigation, such as those involved in my efforts to stop massive leaks 
of vital diplomatic and military secrets, and to counter the wave of 
bombings and burnings and other violent assaults of just a few years ago. 

Let me speak first of the political abuses. 

I know from long experience that a political campaign is always 
a hard and a tough contest. A candidate for high office has an obligation 
to his party, to his supporters, and to the cause he represents. He must 
always put forth his best efforts to win. But he also has an obligation to 
the country to conduct that contest within the law and within the limits 
of decency. 

No political campaign ever justifies obstructing justice, or harassing 
individuals, or compromising those great agencies of Government that 
should and must be above politics. To the extent that these things were 
done in the 1972 campaign, they were serious abuses, and I deplore them. 

Practices of that kind do not represent what I believe Government 
should be, or what I believe politics should be. In a free society, the insti- 
tutions of government belong to the people. They must never be used 
against the people. 

And in the future, my Administration will be more vigilant in en- 
suring that such abuses do not take place, and that officials at every level 
understand that they are not to take place. 

And I reject the cynical view that politics is inevitably or even 
usually a dirty business. Let us not allow what a few overzealous people 
did in Watergate to tar the reputation of the millions of dedicated Ameri- 
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cans of both parties who fought hard but clean for the candidates of their 
choice in 1972. By their unselfish efforts, these people make our system 
work and they keep America free. 

I pledge to you tonight that I will do all that I can to ensure that one 
of the results of Watergate is a new level of political decency and integrity 
in America—in which what has been wrong in our politics no longer 
corrupts or demeans what is right in our politics. 

Let me turn now to the difficult questions that arise in protecting 
the national security. 

It is important to recognize that these are difficult questions and 
that reasonable and patriotic men and women may differ on how they 
should be answered. 

Only last year, the Supreme Court said that implicit in the Presi- 
dent’s Constitutional duty is “the power to protect our Government 
against those who would subvert or overthrow it by unlawful means.” 
How to carry out this duty is often a delicate question to which there is no 
easy answer. 

For example, every President since World War II has believed that in 
internal security matters the President has the power to authorize wiretaps 
without first obtaining a search warrant. 

An act of Congress in 1968 had seemed to recognize such power. Last 
year the Supreme Court held to the contrary. And my Administration is, 
of course, now complying with that Supreme Court decision. But until 
the Supreme Court spoke, I had been acting, as did my predecessors— 
President Truman, President Eisenhower, President Kennedy, and Presi- 
dent Johnson—in a reasonable belief that in certain circumstances the 
Constitution permitted and sometimes even required such measures to 
protect the national security in the public interest. 

Although it is the President’s duty to protect the security of the coun- 
try, we, of course, must be extremely careful in the way we go about this 
for if we lose our liberties we will have little use for security. Instances 
have now come to light in which a zeal for security did go too far and did 
interfere impermissibly with individual liberty. It is essential that such mis- 
takes not be repeated. But it is also essential that we do not overreact to 
particular mistakes by tying the President’s hands in a way that would risk 
sacrificing our security, and with it all our liberties. 

I shall continue to meet my Constitutional responsibility to protect the 
security of this Nation so that Americans may enjoy their freedom. But I 
shall and can do so by Constitutional means, in ways that will not threaten 
that freedom. 

As we look at Watergate in a longer perspective, we can see that its 
abuses resulted from the assumption by those involved that their cause 
placed them beyond the reach of those rules that apply to other persons 
and that hold a free society together. 

That attitude can never be tolerated in our country. However, it did 
not suddenly develop in the year 1972. It became fashionable in the 1960’s, 
as individuals and groups increasingly asserted the right to take the law 
into their own hands, insisting that their purposes represented a higher 
morality. Then their attitude was praised in the press and even from some 
of our pulpits as evidence of a new idealism. Those of us who insisted on the 
old restraints, who warned of the overriding importance of operating 
within the law and by the rules, were accused of being reactionaries. 
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That same attitude brought a rising spiral of violence and fear, of 
riots and arson and bombings, all in the name of peace and in the name of 
justice. Political discussion turned into savage debate. Free speech was 
brutally suppressed as hecklers shouted down or even physically assaulted 
those with whom they disagreed. Serious people raised serious questions 
about whether we could survive as a free democracy. 

The notion that the end justifies the means proved contagious. Thus, 
it is not surprising, even though it is deplorable, that some persons in 1972 
adopted the morality that they themselves had rightly condemned and 
committed acts that have no place in our political system. 

Those acts cannot be defended. Those who were guilty of abuses 
must be punished. But ultimately, the answer does not lie merely in the 
jailing of a few overzealous persons who mistakenly thought their cause 
justified their violations of the law. 

Rather, it lies in a commitment by all of us to show a renewed respect 
for the mutual restraints that are the mark of a free and a civilized society. 
It requires that we learn once again to work together, if not united in all of 
our purposes, then at least united in respect for the system by which our 
conflicts are peacefully resolved and our liberties maintained. 

If there are laws we disagree with, let us work to change them, but let 
us obey them until they are changed. If we have disagreements over Gov- 
ernment policies, let us work those out in a decent and civilized way, within 
the law, and with respect for our differences. 

We must recognize that one excess begets another, and that the ex- 
tremes of violence and discord in the 1960’s contributed to the extremes of 
Watergate. 

Both are wrong. Both should be condemned. No individual, no group, 
and no political party has a corner on the market on morality in America. 

If we learn the important lessons of Watergate, if we do what is nec- 
essary to prevent such abuses in the future—on both sides—we can emerge 
from this experience a better and a stronger Nation. 

Let me turn now to an issue that is important above all else, and that 
is critically affecting your life today, and will affect your life and your 
children’s life in the years to come. 

After 12 weeks and 2 million words of televised testimony, we have 
reached a point at which a continued, backward-looking obsession with 
Watergate is causing this Nation to neglect matters of far greater impor- 
tance to all of the American people. 

We must not stay so mired in Watergate that we fail to respond to 
challenges of surpassing importance to America and the world. We cannot 
let an obsession with the past destroy our hopes for the future. 

Legislation vital to your health and well-being sits unattended on the 
Congressional calendar. Confidence at home and abroad in our economy, 
our currency, our foreign policy is being sapped by uncertainty. Critical 
negotiations are taking place on strategic weapons and on troop levels in 
Europe that can affect the security of this Nation and the peace of the 
world long after Watergate is forgotten. Vital events are taking place in 
Southeast Asia which could lead to a tragedy for the cause of peace. 

These are matters that cannot wait. They cry out for action now, and 
either we, your elected representatives here in Washington, ought to get 
on with the jobs that need to be done—for you—or every one of you ought 
to be demanding to know why. 
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The time has come to turn Watergate over to the courts, where the 
questions of guilt or innocence belong. The time has come for the rest of us 
to get on with the urgent business of our Nation. 

Last November, the American people were given the clearest choice 
of this century. Your votes were a mandate, which I accepted, to complete 
the initiatives we began in my first term and to fulfill the promises I made 
for my second term. 

This Administration was elected to control inflation—to reduce the 
power and size of Government—to cut the cost of Government so that you 
can cut the cost of living—to preserve and defend those fundamental 
values that have made America great—to keep the Nation’s military 
strength second to none—to achieve peace with honor in Southeast Asia, 
and to bring home our prisoners of war—to build a new prosperity, with- 
out inflation and without war—to create a structure of peace in the world 
that would endure long after we are gone. 

These are great goals, they are worthy of a great people, and I would 
not be true to your trust if I let myself be turned aside from achieving those 
goals. 

If you share my belief in these goals—if you want the mandate you 
gave this Administration to be carried out—then I ask for your help to 
ensure that those who would exploit Watergate in order to keep us from 
doing what we were elected to do will not succeed. 

I ask tonight for your understanding, so that as a Nation we can learn 
the lessons of Watergate and gain from that experience. 

I ask for your help in reaffirming our dedication to the principles of 
decency, honor, and respect for the institutions that have sustained our 
progress through these past two centuries. 

And I ask for your support in getting on once again with meeting 
your problems, improving your life, building your future. 

With your help, with God’s help, we will achieve those great goals 
for America. 


Thank you and good evening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his Oval Office at the White House. His 
address was broadcast live on radio and television. 





The Watergate Investigation 


the evidence is not only extensive but very much in con- 
flict. It would be neither fair nor appropriate for me 
to assess the evidence or comment on specific witnesses 
or their credibility. That is the function of the Senate 
Committee and the courts. What I intend to do here is 
to cover the principal issues relating to my own conduct 
which have been raised since my statement of May 22, 
and thereby to place the testimony on those issues in per- 
spective. 


I said on May 22 that I had no prior knowledge of 


Statement by the President. August 15, 1973 

On May 17 the Senate Select Committee began its 
hearings on Watergate. Five days later, on May 22, I 
issued a detailed statement discussing my relationship 
to the matter. I stated categorically that I had no prior 
knowledge of the Watergate operation and that I neither 
knew of nor took part in any subsequent efforts to cover 
it up. I also stated that I would not invoke executive 


privilege as to testimony by present and former mem- 
bers of my White House Staff with respect to possible 
criminal acts then under investigation. 

Thirty-five witnesses have testified so far. The record 
is more than 7,500 pages and some 2 million words long. 
The allegations are many, the facts are complicated, and 


the Watergate operation. In all the testimony, there is 
not the slightest evidence to the contrary. Not a single 
witness has testified that I had any knowledge of the 
planning for the Watergate break-in. 

It is also true, as I said on May 22, that I took no part 
in, and was not aware of, any subsequent efforts to 
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cover up the illegal acts associated with the Watergate 
break-in. 


In the summer of 1972, I had given orders for the Jus- 
tice Department and the FBI to conduct a thorough and 
aggressive investigation of the Watergate break-in, and 
I relied on their investigation to disclose the facts. My 
only concern about the scope of the investigation was that 
it might lead into CIA or other national security opera- 
tions of a sensitive nature. Mr. Gray, the Acting Director 
of the FBI, told me by telephone on July 6 that he had 
met with General Walters, that General Walters had told 
him the CIA was not involved, and that CIA activities 
would not be compromised by the FBI investigation. As 
a result, any problems that Mr. Gray may have had in 
ccordinating with the CIA were moot. I concluded by 
instructing him to press forward vigorously with his own 
investigation. 

During the summer of 1972, I repeatedly asked for 
reports on the progress of the investigation. Every report I 
received was that no persons, other than the seven who 
were subsequently indicted, were involved in the Water- 
vate operation. On September 12, at a meeting attended 
by me, and by the Cabinet, senior members of the White 
House Staff, and a number of legislative leaders, Attorney 
General Kleindienst reported on the investigation. He in- 
formed us that it had been the most intensive investiga- 
tion since the assassination of President Kennedy and that 
it had been established that no one at the White House, 
and no higher-ups in the campaign committee, were in- 
volved. His report seemed to be confirmed by the action 
of the grand jury on September 15, when it indicted only 
the five persons arrested at the Watergate, plus Messrs. 
Liddy and Hunt. 

Those indictments also seemed to me to confirm the 
validity of the reports that Mr. Dean had been provid- 
ing to me, through other members of the White House 
Staff—and on which I had based my August 29 state- 
ment that no one then employed at the White House 
was involved. It was in that context that I met with Mr. 
Dean on September 15, and he gave me no reason at 
that meeting to believe any others were involved. 

Not only was I unaware of any coverup, but at that 
time, and until March 21, I was unaware that there was 
anything to cover up. 

Then and later, I continued to have full faith in the 
investigations that had been conducted and in the re- 
ports I had received, based on those investigations. On 
February 16, I met with Mr. Gray prior to submitting 
his name to the Senate for confirmation as permanent 
Director of the FBI. I stressed to him that he would be 
questioned closely about the FBI’s conduct of the Water- 
gate investigation and asked him if he still had full con- 
fidence in it. He replied that he did, that he was proud 


of its thoroughness, and that he could defend it with 
enthusiasm. 


My interest in Watergate rose in February and March 
as the Senate Committee was organized and the hear- 
ings were held on the Gray nomination. I began 
meeting frequently with my counsel, Mr. Dean, in connec- 
tion with those matters. At that time, on a number of oc- 
casions, I urged my staff to get all the facts out, because 
I was confident that full disclosure of the facts would 
show that persons in the White House and at the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of the President were the 
victims of unjustified innuendoes in the press. I was 
searching for a way to disclose all of the facts without 
disturbing the confidentiality of communications with and 
among my personal staff, since that confidentiality is 
essential to the functioning of any President. 

It was on March 21 that I was given new information 
that indicated that the reports I had been getting were 
not true. I was told then for the first time that the plan- 
ning of the Watergate break-in went beyond those who 
had been tried and convicted and that at least one, and 
possibly more, persons at the Re-election Committee were 
involved. It was on that day also that I learned of some 
of the activities upon which charges of coverup are now 
based. I was told then that funds had been raised for 
payments to the defendants, with the knowledge and 
approval of persons both on the White House Staff and 
at the Re-election Committee. But I was only told that 
the money had been used for attorneys’ fees and family 
support, not that it had been paid to procure silence 
from the recipients. I was also told that a member of my 
staff had talked to one of the defendants about clemency, 
but not that offers of clemency had been made. I was 
told that one of the defendants was currently attempting 
to blackmail the White House by demanding payment 
of $120,000 as the price of not talking about other ac- 
tivities, unrelated to Watergate, in which he had engaged. 
These allegations were made in general terms, they were 
portrayed to me as being based in part on supposition, and 
they were largely unsupported by details or evidence. 

These allegations were very troubling, and they gave 
a new dimension to the Watergate matter. They also 
reinforced my determination that the full facts must be 
made available to the grand jury or to the Senate Com- 
mittee. If anything illegal had happened, I wanted it 
to be dealt with appropriately according to the law. If 
anyone at the White House or high up in my campaign 
had been involved in wrongdoing of any kind, I wanted 
the White House to take the lead in making that known. 

When I received this disturbing information on 
March 21, I immediately began new inquiries into the 
case and an examination of the best means to give to 
the grand jury or Senate Committee what we then knew 
and what we might later learn. On March 21, I arranged 
to meet the following day with Messrs. Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Dean, and Mitchell to discuss the appro- 
priate method to get the facts out. On March 23, I sent 
Mr. Dean to Camp David, where he'was instructed to 
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write a complete report on all that he knew of the entire 
Watergate matter. On March 28, I had Mr. Ehrlichman 
call the Attorney General to find out if he had additional 
information about Watergate generally or White House 
involvement. The Attorney General was told that I 
wanted to hear directly from him, and not through any 
staff people, if he had any information on White House 
involvement or if information of that kind should come 
to him. The Attorney General indicated to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man that he had no such information. When I learned 
on March 30 that Mr. Dean had been unable to com- 
plete his report, I instructed Mr. Ehrlichman to con- 
duct an independent inquiry and bring all the facts to 
me. On April 14, Mr. Ehrlichman gave me his findings, 
and I directed that he report them to the Attorney Gen- 
eral immediately. On April 15, Attorney General Klein- 
_ dienst and Assistant Attorney General Petersen told me 
of new information that had been received by the 
prosecutors. 

By that time the fragmentary information I had been 
given on March 21 had been supplemented in important 
ways, particularly by Mr. Ehrlichman’s report to me on 
April 14, by the information Mr. Kleindienst and Mr. 
Petersen gave me on April 15, and by independent in- 
quiries I had been making on my own. At that point, I 
realized that I would not be able personally to find out 
all of the facts and make them public, and I concluded 
that the matter was best handled by the Justice Depart- 
ment and the grand jury. On April 17, I announced that 
new inquiries were underway, as a result of what I had 
learned on March 21 and in my own investigation since 
that time. I instructed all Government employees to co- 
operate with the judicial process as it moved ahead on 
this matter and expressed my personal view that no im- 
munity should be given to any individual who had held 
a position of major importance in this Administration. 

My consistent position from the beginning has been 
to get out the facts about Watergate, not to cover them 
up. 
On May 22 I said that at no time did I authorize any 
offer of executive clemency for the Watergate defend- 
ants, nor did I know of any such offer. I reaffirm that 
statement. Indeed, I made my view clear to Mr. Ehr- 
lichman in July 1972, that under no circumstances could 
executive clemency be considered for those who partici- 
pated in the Watergate break-in. I maintained that 
position throughout. 

On May 22 I said that “it was not until the time of 
my own investigation that I learned of the break-in at 
the office of Mr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and I specifically 
authorized the furnishing of this information to Judge 
Byrne.” After a very careful review, I have determined 
that this statement of mine is not precisely accurate. It 
was on March 17 that I first learned of the break-in at 
the office of Dr. Fielding, and that was 4 days before the 
beginning of my own investigation on March 21. I was 


told then that nothing by way of evidence had been ob- 
tained in the break-in. On April 18 I learned that the 
Justice Department had interrogated or was going to 
interrogate Mr. Hunt about this break-in. I was gravely 
concerned that other activities of the Special Investiga- 
tions Unit might be disclosed, because I knew this could 
seriously injure the national security. Consequently, I 
directed Mr. Petersen to stick to the Watergate investiga- 
tion and stay out of national security matters. On April 
25 Attorney General Kleindienst came to me and urged 
that the fact of the break-in should be disclosed to the 
court, despite the fact that, since no evidence had been 
obtained, the law did not clearly require it. I concurred 
and authorized him to report the break-in to Judge 
Byrne. 

In view of the incident of Dr. Fielding’s office, let me 
emphasize twe things. 

First, it was and is important that many of the matters 
worked on by the Special Investigations Unit not be pub- 
licly disclosed because disclosure would unquestionably 
damage the national security. This is why I have exer- 
cised executive privilege on some of these matters in con- 
nection with the testimony of Mr. Ehrlichman and others. 
The Senate Committee has learned through its investiga- 
tion the general facts of some of these security matters 
and has to date wisely declined to make them public or 
to contest in these respects my claim of executive privilege. 

Second, I at no time authorized the use of illegal means 
by the Special Investigations Unit, and I was not aware 
of the break-in of Dr. Fielding’s office until March 17, 
1973. 

Many persons will ask why, when the facts are as I have 
stated them, I do not make public the tape recordings 
of my meetings and conversations with members of the 
White House Staff during this period. 

I am aware that such terms as “separation of powers” 
and “executive privilege” are lawyers’ terms, and that 
those doctrines have been called “abstruse” and “eso- 
teric.” Let me state the commonsense of the matter. 
Every day a President of the United States is required 
to make difficult decisions on grave issues. It is absolutely 
essential, if the President is to be able to do his job as 
the country expects, that he be able to talk openly and 
candidly with his advisers about issues and individuals 
and that they be able to talk in the same fashion with 
him. Indeed, on occasion, they must be able to “blow off 
steam” about important public figures. This kind of 
frank discussion is only possible when those who take 
part in it can feel assured that what they say is in the 
strictest confidence. 


The Presidency is not the only office that requires 
confidentiality if it is to function effectively. A Member 
of Congress must be able to talk in confidence with his 
assistants. Judges must be able to confer in confidence 
with their law clerks and with each other. Throughout 
our entire history the need for this kind of confidentiality 
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has been recognized. No branch of Government has 
ever compelled disclosure of confidential conversations 
between officers of other branches of Government and 
their advisers about Government business. 

The argument is often raised that these tapes are some- 
how different because the conversations may bear on 
illegal acts, and because the commission of illegal acts 
is not an official duty. This misses the point entirely. Even 
if others, from their own standpoint, may have been think- 
ing about how to cover up an illegal act, from my stand- 
point I was concerned with how to uncover the illegal 
acts. It is my responsibility under the Constitution to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed, and in pursuing the 
facts about Watergate I was doing precisely that. There- 
fore, the precedent would not be one concerning illegal 
actions only; it would be one that would risk exposing 
private Presidential conversations involving the whole 
range of official duties. 

The need for confidence is not something confined to 
the Government officials. The law has long recognized 
that there are many relations sufficiently important that 
things said in that relation are entitled to be kept con- 
fidential, even at the cost of doing without what might be 
critical evidence in a legal proceeding. Among these are, 
for.example, the relations between a lawyer and his client, 
between a priest and a penitent, and between a husband 
and wife. In each case it is thought to be so important 
that the parties: be able to talk freely with each other, 
that they not feel restrained in their conversation by 
fear that what they say may someday come out in court, 
that the law recognizes that these conversations are “priv- 
ileged” and that their disclosure cannot be compelled. 

If I were to make public these tapes, containing as they 
do blunt and candid remarks on many subjects that have 
nothing to do with Watergate, the confidentiality of the 
Office of the President would always be suspect. Persons 
talking with a President would never again be sure that 
recordings or notes of what they said would not at some 
future time be made public, and they would guard their 
words against that possibility. No one would want to risk 
being known as the person who recommended a policy 
that ultimately did not work. No one would want to 
advance tentative ideas, not fully thought through, that 
might have possible merit but that might, on further 
examination, prove unsound. No one would want to 
speak bluntly about public figures here and abroad. I 
shall therefore vigorously oppose any action which 
would set a precedent that would cripple all future 
Presidents by inhibiting conversations between them and 
the persons they look to for advice. 

This principle of confidentiality in Presidential com- 
munications is what is at stake in the question of the 
tapes. I shall continue to oppose any efforts to destroy 
that principle, which is indispensable to the conduct of 
the Presidency. 

I recognize that this statement does not answer many 


of the questions and contentions raised during the Water- 
gate hearings. It has not been my intention to attempt 
any such comprehensive and detailed response, nor has 
it been my intention to address myself to all matters 
covered in my May 22 statement. With the Senate hear- 
ings and the grand jury investigations still proceeding, 
with much of the testimony in conflict, it would be 
neither possible to provide nor appropriate to attempt a 
definitive account of all that took place. Neither do I 
believe I could enter upon an endless course of explain- 
ing and rebutting a complex of point-by-point claims and 
charges arising out of that conflicting testimony which 
may engage committees and courts for months or years 
to come, and still be able to carry out my duties as 
President. While the judicial and legislative branches 
resolve these matters, I will continue to discharge to the 
best of my ability my Constitutional responsibilities as 
President of the United States. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Mary Elizabeth Hanford To Be a Member. 
August 16, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Mary Elizabeth Hanford, of Salisbury, N.C., to be 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission for a 7- 
year term expiring September 26, 1980. She will succeed 
Mary Gardiner Jones, whose term expires September 26, 
1973. 

Miss Hanford has been Deputy Director of the Office 
of Consumer Affairs since its creation in February 1971, 
and before that served as Associate Director for Legisla- 
tive Affairs then as Executive Director of its predecessor 
organization, the President’s Committee on Consumer 
Interests. Prior to that she was engaged in the private 
practice of law and served one year as Staff Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

She was born on July 29, 1936, in Salisbury, N.C. 
Miss Hanford was graduated from Duke University, 
where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She has also 
studied at Oxford University, and holds an M.A. from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education and an 
LL. B. from Harvard Law School. 

In 1972 Miss Hanford was the recipient of the Arthur 
S. Flemming Award for outstanding Government Serv- 
ice, and she was appointed to the nominating committee 
of the American Stock Exchange to nominate the next 
Board of Governors. In 1970 she was selected as an Out- 
standing Young Woman of America and the Outstanding 
Young Woman of the District of Columbia. She resides 
in Washington, D.C. 
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Consumer Product Safety Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
R. David Pittle To Be a‘Member. August 16, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate R. David Pittle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be a member 
of the Consumer Product Safety Commission for a term 
of 5 years expiring October 26, 1977. 

Dr. Pittle has taught electrical engineering at Carne- 
gie-Mellon University in Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1969, 
and since 1972 has been assistant professor of electrical 
engineering and public affairs. From 1963 to 1969, he 
was an instructor in electrical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and from 1964 to 1966 he taught at 
the Wisconsin School of Electronics. 

He was born on October 7, 1938, in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Pittle was graduated with highest honors from Mont- 
gomery Junior College in 1961 and received his B.S.E.E. 
with high honors from the University of Maryland in 
1963. He received his M.S.E.E. and Ph. D. degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1965 and 1969. 

Dr. Pittle received the Federal Executive Board Award 
for Outstanding Public Service in Consumer Protection 
in 1972. He is a member of the Federal Executive Board 
Consumer Services Committee and is President of the 
Alliance for Consumer Protection in Pittsburgh. He is 
also a member of the Consumer Advisory Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Department, the Consumer 
Relations Panel of the National Association of Home- 
builders, the Consumer Federation of America, the 
American Council on Consumer Interests, and the Con- 
sumer Standards Committee of the American Society 
for Testing and Materials. 

He and his wife, Allyne Marie, have two daughters 
and reside in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The five-member Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion was created by the Consumer Product Safety Act of 
1972 (Public Law 92-573). The President announced 
his intention to nominate the other four members for 
terms ranging from 3 to 7 years on April 4, 1973, and 
announced that he would designate Richard O. Simpson 
as Chairman. The Commissioners will serve terms of 7 
years after the staggered terms of the initial appointees 
have expired. 


National Legal Secretaries’ Court 
Observance Week 
Proclamation 4234. August 16, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Preclamation 

When we think of our American judicial system we 

think most often of the judges, lawyers, court reporters, 


juries, clients, law enforcement officers and others who 
are a part of the courtroom scene. But often we fail to 
give proper recognition to the legal secretaries who make 
it possible for our judicial system to function effectively. 

Highly trained and highly skilled legal secretaries make 
an indispensable contribution to the administration of 
justice in America. Because they work behind the scenes, 
however, many of these individuals have little opportu- 
nity for exposure to actual courtroom proceedings. Many 
believe that courtroom exposure of this type would en- 
rich their understanding of their work. 

To emphasize the desirability of courtroom experience 
for legal secretaries, the Congress has enacted House Joint 
Resolution 466, the 93rd Congress, which authorizes and 
requests the President to proclaim the second full week 
in October of this year as National Legal Secretaries’ 
Court Observance Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RtcHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning October 14, 1973, as National Legal Secre- 
taries’ Court Observance Week. I call upon the people 
of the United States, particularly the legal community, 
to observe that week with appropriate activities. 

In Witness WuerEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarp Nrxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m., 
August 16, 1973] 


National Next Door Neighbor 
Day, 1973 


Proclamation 4235. August 16, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In recent years, our growing ability to travel and 
communicate across great distances has caused some 
loosening in those bonds of neighborhood and community 
which have always been fundamental to the fabric of 
American life. These ties have not snapped, however; they 
still exist. And we can contribute a great deal to the quality 
of our existence and to the vitality of our society by doing 
all we can to revive and strengthen the place of neighbor- 
liness in our daily lives. 

We cannot expect to have good neighbors, however, 
unless we are ready to be good neighbors, to go out of 
our way to extend friendship and support to those who 
live near us. Each of us, after all, is our neighbor’s neigh- 
bor—and the responsibility for building a happier, livelier, 
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fuller life in each of our communities must rest, in the 
end, with each of us. 

It was with these important thoughts in mind that 
the Congress enacted Senate Joint Resolution 25, 93rd 
Congress, which authorizes and requests the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the fourth Sunday 
of September, 1973, as National Next Door Neighbor 
Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
fourth Sunday of September, 1973, as National Next 
Door Neighbor Day, and do call upon the people of 
the United States and interested groups and organiza- 
tions to observe that day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and ninety-eighth. 

RicHarp Nrxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m., 
August 16, 1973] 


Women’s Equality Day 


Proclamation 4236. August 16, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Fifty-three years ago, on August 26, 1920, the Nine- 
teenth Amendment was certified as part of our Constitu- 
tion, assuring that “the right of citizeris of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex.” 

The struggle for women’s suffrage, however, was only 
the first step toward full and equal participation of women 
in our Nation’s life. In recent years, we have made other 
giant strides by attacking sex discrimination through our 
laws and by paving new avenues to equal economic op- 
portunity for women. Today, in virtually every sector of 
our society, women are making important contributions 
to the quality of American life. 

And yet, much still remains to be done. American 
women, though they represent a majority of our popula- 
tion, still suffer from myriad forms of discrimination. 

In the pursuit of equal rights for women, the Federal 
Government must take the lead and set the example. As 
I reminded the heads of executive departments and 
agencies in 1971, American women represent an 
important reservoir of ability and dedication which Gov- 
ernment must draw upon to a greater degree. I 


therefore directed at that time that the Government 
demonstrate its recognition of the equality of women by 
making greater use of their skills. 

Last year, with the enactment of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act of 1972, a strong new statutory 
base was provided for furthering equal opportunity for 
women in the Federal Government, With the help of 
this new tool, Federal agencies are now carrying out 
affirmative action plans to guarantee full opportunity for 
the advancement of women in accordance with their abili- 
ties. During the past two years, the number of women in 
the middle and higher grade levels of Government em- 
ployment has significantly increased. And we are deter- 
mined to do better still. 

While we are making great strides to eliminate out- 
right job discrimination because of sex in the Federal 
Government, we must recognize that people’s attitudes 
cannot be changed by laws alone. There still exist elusive 
prejudices born of mores and customs that stand in the 
way of progress for women. We must do all that we can 
to overcome these barriers against what is fair and right. 

Because I firmly believe that women should not be 
denied equal protection of the laws of this Nation and 
equal opportunity to participate fully in our national 
life, I reaffirm again my support for the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. This amendment can 
represent a giant step forward in achieving full equality 
of opportunity for all Americans as we approach the 
200th birthday of our Nation. I hope it will be speedily 
ratified. 

The Congress has, by House Joint Resolution 52, 
93rd Congress, designated August 26, 1973, as Women’s 
Equality Day, and authorized and requested the Pres- 
ident to issue a proclamation in commemoration of that 
day in 1920 on which women of America were first guar- 
anteed the right to vote. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby call upon the 
people of the United States and interested groups and 
organizations to observe August 26, 1973, as Women’s 
Equality Day with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
I further urge all our people to use this occasion to reflect 
on the importance of achieving equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for women and to dedicate themselves anew to 
that great goal. For the cause of equal rights and op- 
portunities for women is inseparable from the cause 
of human dignity and equal justice for all. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixteenth day of August, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-eighth. 

RicuHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m., 
August 16, 1973] 
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President’s Cancer Panel 


Announcement of the Appointment of Ray D. Owen as 
a Member and the Redesignation of Benno C. Schmidt 
as Chairman of the Panel. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Ray D. Owen, of Pasadena, Calif., to be a member of the 
President’s Cancer Panel for a term expiring February 
20, 1976. He succeeds Robert A. Good, whose term has 
expired. 

Dr. Owen has taught biology at the California Institute 
of Technology since 1947 and has been professor of biol- 
ogy since 1953. He served as chairman of the division of 
biology from 1961 to 1963. Dr. Owen taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from 1941 to 1947 as a research 
fellow and as assistant professor of genetics and zoology 
(1943-47). During 1946-47, he was a Gosney Fellow at 
the California Institute of Technology. His fields of 
specialization are immunogenetics and serology, vertebrate 
and developmental genetics. 

He was born in Genessee, Wis., on October 30, 1915. 
Dr. Owen received his B.S. from Carroll College in 1937 
and his Ph. D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1941. 
He has served as treasurer, vice president, and president 
of the Genetics Society of America, chairman of the ge- 
netics section of the National Academy of Sciences, vice 
chairman of the committee on leukocyte antigens of the 
World Health Organization, Chairman of the Immuno- 
biology Study Section and the Genetics Study Section of 
the National Institutes of Health, and Vice Chairman 
and Chairman of the Advisory Committee for Biological 
and Medical Sciences of the National Science Foundation. 
He is also a member of a number of other professional 
organizations and is widely published in his field. 


The President today announced that he has redesig- 
nated Benno C. Schmidt, of New York, N.Y., as Chair- 
man of the President’s Cancer Panel for a term of one 
year. Mr. Schmidt has served as a member and Chairman 
of the Panel since it was formally established on February 
22, 1972. Mr. Schmidt is managing partner of J. H. 
Whitney & Co. in New York, N.Y. 

The three-member Panel includes Mr. Schmidt, Dr. 
R. Lee Clark of Houston, Tex., and Dr. Ray D. Owen of 
Pasadena, Calif. 

The President’s Cancer Panel was created by the Na- 
tional Cancer Act of December 23, 1971. The Panel is 
charged with monitoring the development and execution 
of the National Cancer Program and reporting to the 
President. The Panel is to bring to the attention of the 
President any delays or blockage in the rapid execution 
of the cancer program. The Panel is to submit to the Presi- 
dent periodic progress reports as well as suggestions for 
improvements. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 


Announcement of Appointment of Philippe Shubik as a 
Member of the Board. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Philippe Shubik, of Omaha, Nebr., to be a member of the 
National Cancer Advisory Board for the remainder of the 
term expiring March 9, 1976. He succeeds Sidney Farber 
who died March 30, 1973. 

Dr. Shubik, 52, is director of the Eppley Institute for 
Research in Cancer, University of Nebraska Medical 
School. 

The National Cancer Advisory Board was established 
by the National Cancer Act of December 23, 1971, to ad- 
vise the Director of the National Cancer Institute, Frank 
J. Rauscher, Jr., with regard to the National Cancer Pro- 
gram. The Board includes 18 members appointed by the 
President, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Director of the National Science Foundation, the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Veterans Administration, and a 
medical officer designated by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Chairman of the National Cancer Advisory Board 
is Jonathan E. Rhoads. 


United States Ambassador to Thailand 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William R. Kintner. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William R. Kintner, of Bryn Athyn, Pa., to be Am- 
bassador to Thailand. He will succeed Leonard Unger, a 
Career Minister in the Foreign Service who will receive 
another assignment. 

Dr. Kintner has been professor of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania since 1961 and has been 
Director of the Foreign Policy Research Institute at the 
university since 1969. From 1961 to 1969 he was Deputy 
Director. 

From 1940 to 1961, Dr. Kintner served as an officer in 
the U.S. Army, retiring as a colonel. During his Army 
career, he served in Korea (1953), as a Planning Board 
Assistant to the National Security Council in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense (1954), as Special Assistant 
to the President (1955), and concluded his career as 
Chief of Long Range Plans, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army (1960-61). 

He was born on April 21, 1915, in Lock Haven, Pa. 
Dr. Kintner was graduated from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1940 and received his Ph. D. from Georgetown 
University in 1949. Dr. Kintner is the author of a dozen 
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books on foreign policy and national defense and is a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations, the Institute 
for Strategic Studies, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and other professional organizations. 

Dr. Kintner is married to the former Xandree Hyatt. 


They have three daughters and one son and reside in Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. 


Department of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate David Samuel 
Potter To Be Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate David Samuel Potter, of Elm Grove, Wis., to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for. Research and Devel- 
opment. He will succeed Robert Alan Frosch, who re- 
signed effective January 20, 1973. 

Dr. Potter has been with General Motors since 1955 
and is currently director of research, Detroit Diesel Allison 
Division. From 1969 to 1973 he was chief engineer of the 
Milwaukee Division, and from 1966 to 1969 he was di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Labs, Dr. Potter was director 
of the AC Electronics Division from 1960 to 1966, and 
from 1955 to 1960 he was assistant director of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Laboratory. 


He was born on January 16, 1925, in Seattle, Wash. 
Dr. Potter received his B.S. degree from Yale University 
in 1945 and his Ph. D. from the University of Washing- 
ton in 1951. From 1943 to 1946 he was an officer in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. From 1946 to 1949 he was with the 
applied physics lab of the University of Washington, as 
junior physicist (1946-49), project physicist (1950-53) 
and assistant director (1953-55). 

He is married to the former Juanita Mae Beck. They 
reside in Elm Grove, Wis. 


Department of the Army 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Norman R. 
Augustine To Be Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Norman R. Augustine, of Arlington, Tex., to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Research and Devel- 


opment. He will succeed Robert Louis Johnson who re- 
signed effective January 12, 1973. 

Since 1970, Mr. Augustine has been vice president for 
advanced development of LTV Aerospace Corp., Vought 
Missiles and Space Co. From 1965 to 1970 he was staff 
assistant for strategic defense systems and Assistant Direc- 
tor for Land Warfare Programs in the Office of the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. From 1958 
to 1965, he was a research aerodynamicist, group engi- 
neer, and chief engineer of Douglas Aircraft Co., in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

He was born on July 27, 1935, in Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Augustine received his B.S.E. and M.S.E. degrees in 
aeronautical engineering from Princeton University and 
has taken postgraduate work at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, University of Southern California, and 
the Columbia University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. From 1956 to 1958 he was an assistant in 


research at the James Forrestal Research Center, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 


Department of the Air Force 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Walter B. 
LaBerge To Be Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development. August 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Walter B. LaBerge, of China Lake, Calif., to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Devel- 
opment. He will succeed Grant Hansen, who resigned 
effective June 1, 1973. 


Dr. LaBerge since June 1973 has been Technical Di- 
rector, Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Calif., and 
from 1971 to 1973 he was Deputy Technical Director. He 
was previously at China Lake as a program engineer 
(1950-55) and program manager (1955-57), Side- 
winder Missile, Naval Ordnance Test Station. 

From 1957 to 1971 he was with Philco-Ford Corp., 
as director of engineering, Western Development Labs, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (1957-63); director, Philco Houston 
Operations (1963-65) ; vice president, Research and De- 
velopment Corporate Staff, Philadelphia (1965-66) ; 
vice president, Western Development Labs (1966-67), 
and vice president, Electronics Group Western Develop- 
ment Labs (1967-71). 

He was born on March 29, 1924, in Chicago, Ill. Dr. 
LaBerge received his B.S. degrees from the University of 
Notre Dame in naval science (1944) , and physics (1947), 
and his Ph. D. in physics from Notre Dame in 1950. 
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Reply Brief Regarding Subpoena of 
Recordings and Documents 


Reply Brief Filed by Attorneys for the President in the 
United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. August 17, 1973 


In The 


Unrrep States District Court 
For The 


District OF COLUMBIA 


IN RE GRAND JurY SuBPOENA Duces TEcum ISSUED TO 
RicHarp M. Nixon, or ANY SUBORDINATE OFFICER, 
OFFICIAL, OR EMPLOYEE WITH CusTopy OR CONTROL 
OF CERTAIN DocUMENTS OR OBJECTS 


Misc. No. 47-73 
Repty Brier 


We do not wish to reply at length to the 68-page sub- 
mission of the Special Prosecutor nor to burden the Court 
by restating the arguments set out in our initial Brief in 
Opposition. Thus we content ourselves with calling the 
Court’s attention to a few key points that must be borne 
in mind in appraising the Brief in Support. 


I. 


The Special Prosecutor asserts that the grand jury will 
not be able to function as effectively as he would like 
unless it has access to the tapes in question. The President 
of the United States has asserted that he, and his suc- 
cessors, will not be able to function effectively if the tapes 
are disclosed. The principal theme of the Brief in Support 
is that this conflict may appropriately be resolved by the 
Judiciary and that it is more important that a grand jury 
have access to every possible bit of evidence and that in- 
dictments against wrongdoers contain every possible count 
than that the confidentiality that the President regards as 
indispensable to the performance of his Constitutional 
duties be preserved. 

This theme recurs throughout the Brief in Support. It is 
stated most baldly in the topic sentence at page 54: “The 
Need of the Grand Jury for the Evidence in the Impartial 
Administration of Justice is Greater Than the Public In- 
terest Served by Secrecy.” 

This notion that the extraction of the last ounce of flesh 
by the criminal process is the highest and most important 
purpose of government, and that courts have the power to 
impose this goal on the Chief Executive though he be- 
lieves that to pursue it will harm other important govern- 
mental interests, is not the law. 

A court may think that a particularly grievous offender 
will go unpunished if the United States determines not to 


produce a Jencks Act statement—but the Jencks case 
itself, and the statute adopted in response to that case, 
18 U.S.C. § 3500(d), make it unmistakably clear that 
the choice is for the executive and not for the court. 
The burden is the Government’s, not to be shifted to the trial 
judge, to decide whether the public prejudice of allowing the 
crime to go unpunished is greater than that attendant upon 


the possible disclosure of state secrets and other confidential 
information in the Government’s possession. 


Jencks v. United States, 353 U.S. 657, 672 (1957). Pre- 
cisely the same thing is true, as we pointed out in our 
initial submission, with regard to the identity of informers, 
Roviaro v. United States, 353 U.S. 53, 61 (1957), and 
information about electronic surveillance. Alderman v. 
United States, 394 U.S. 165, 184 (1969). 

The treatment of these authorities in the Brief in 
Support is interesting. We are told, at 24, that 
“(cjlearly * * * those decisions do not mark the limits of 
judicial power.” As is true of most propositions that de- 
pend on such an adverb as “clearly” or “obviously,” no 
authority is cited for the statement—and there is no such 
authority. The court may tell the Executive that it is to 
produce, but if the Executive chooses not to do so, it is free 
to make that choice and the only power in the court is to 
dismiss the prosecution. “In these situations the trial court 
may require disclosure and, if the Government withholds 
the information, dismiss the action.” Roviaro v. United 
States, 353 U.S. 53,61 (1957). 

These are merely special applications of the general 
principle that it is exclusively for the Executive Branch, 
and not for the courts, to decide whether other governmen- 
tal interests outweigh the interest in a particular criminal 
prosecution. “The discretion of the Attorney General in 
choosing whether to prosecute or not to prosecute, or to 
abandon a prosecution already started, is absolute.”” Smith 
v. United States, 375 F.2d 243, 247 (5th Cir. 1967). 
That rule is recognized in this Circuit. Powell v. Katzen- 
bach, 359 F.2d 234 (D.C. Cir. 1965), cert. denied 384 
U.S. 906 (1966); District of Columbia v. Buckley, 128 
F.2d 17 (D.C. Cir. 1942). It is well recognized elsewhere. 
E.g., United States v. Cox, 342 F.2d 167 (5th Cir.), 
cert. denied 381 U.S. 935 (1965) ; In re Grand Jury Jan- 
uary 1969, 315 F. Supp. 662 (D.Md. 1970); Pugach v. 
Klein, 193 F.Supp. 630 (S.D.N.Y. 1961) ; United States 
v. Woody, 2 F.2d 262 (D.Mont. 1924) ; Schwartz, Fed- 
eral Criminal Jurisdiction and Prosecutors’ Discretion, 13 
L. & Contemp. Prob. 64 (1948). 

These cases follow a rule that has been established at 
least since the Confiscation Cases, 7 Waii. (74 U.S.) 454 
(1869). It was held there that the Attorney General, 
in his discretion, could dismiss, over the objection of in- 
formers entitled to fees, libels for the criminal condemna- 
tion of certain vessels, even though the statute authorizing 
such actions made it the duty of the President to see to 


it that property of the kind in question was seized and 
condemned. 
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The reasons for the rule were well stated by Judge Wis- 
dom in his concurring opinion in United States v. Cox, 
342 F. 2d 167, 193 (5th Cir.), cert. denied 381 U.S. 935 
(1965) : 

* * * when, within the context of law-enforcement, national 
policy is involved, because of national security, conduct of for- 
eign policy, or a conflict between two branches of government, 
the appropriate branch to decide the matter is the executive 
branch. The executive is charged with carrying out national 
policy on law-enforcement and, generally speaking, is informed 
on more levels than the more specialized judicial and legisla- 
tive branches. In such a situation, a decision not to prosecute is 
analogous to the exercise of executive privilege. The execu- 
tive’s absolute and exclusive discretion to prosecute may be 
rationalized as an illustration of the doctrine of separation of 
powers, but it would have evolved without the doctrine and 
exists in countries that do not purport to accept this doctrine. 


If there be any authority for the proposition that the 
courts have power to determine that the requirements of 
justice make it necessary that a prosecution continue, 
though the Executive Branch has determined to the con- 
trary on the basis of other governmental interests, we are 
unaware of it, the Special Prosecutor has not cited it, and 
it would be in the teeth of the authorities here cited. 

Nor does it advance the argument in support of the sub- 
poena to suggest that “to the extent” the Executive 
Branch may choose to have a prosecution dismissed rather 
than produce particular evidence, the choice “is commit- 
ted by law to the Attorney General,” not to the President. 
Brief in Support 27 n. 12. 

The President of the United States is charged in Article 2, 
Section 3, of the Constitution with the duty to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed * * *.” The Attorney Gen- 
eral is the President’s surrogate in the prosecution of all offenses 
against the United States. 
Smith v. United States, 375 F.2d 243, 246 (5th Cir. 
1967). Other cases, in expressing the same thought, refer 
to the Attorney General as “the hand of the president.” 
Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254, 262 (1922); United 
States v. Cox, 342 F.2d 167, 171 (5th Cir.), cert. denied 
381 U.S. 935 (1965). The Attorney General acts as the 
agent of the President and a direction given by him must 
be regarded as a direction of the President. Confiscation 
Cases, 20 Wall. (87 U.S.) 92, 109 (1873). In the ordi- 
nary case a decision of that kind would be, in contempla- 
tion of law, the decision of the President and, if the matter 
were sufficiently grave, would be in fact the decision of the 
President.* 


* We are aware, of course, that this is not the ordinary case. In 
his statement of April 30th the President delegated to the Attorney 
General “absolute authority to make all decisions bearing upon the 
prosecution of the Watergate case and related matters,” and this 
authority has been redelegated by the Attorney General to the 
Special Prosecutor. In this case it will be for the Special Prosecutor 
to make the discretionary decisions about whom to prosecute and 
whether to comply with judicial requests for production of mate- 
rial in his hands. But the President has not delegated the nondele- 
gable duty of making the discretionary decision whether to claim 
executive privilege for Presidential papers. That the President might 
invoke that privilege is apparent from the fact that the Special 
Prosecutor was authorized “to contest the assertion of ‘Executive 
Privilege’ * * *,” 38 Fed. Reg. 14,688 (June 4, 1973). 


But even more important, once it is conceded, as it must 
be, that choices of this kind are left to the Executive 
Branch, and cannot be compelled by the courts, the 
fundamental premise of the Brief in Support fails. It does 
not expand “the limits of judicial power,” Brief in Sup- 
port 27, to argue that a particular choice is to be made at 
one or another level of the Executive Branch. 

The Brief in Support suggests that it is “a false conflict 
to see the present controversy as a struggle between the 
powers of the Judiciary and the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent,” and indicates that the authority of the grand jury 
is derived from the people themselves, rather than from a 
court. Brief in Support 44. The short answer is that this is 
not true. 

A grand jury is clothed with great independence in many areas, 
but it remains an appendage of the court, powerless to perform 
its investigative function without the court’s aid, because pow- 
erless itself to compel the testimony of the witness. It is the 
court’s process which summons the witness to attend and give 
testimony, and it is the court which must compel a witness to 
testify if, after appearing, he refuses to do so. 
Brown v. United States, 359 U.S. 41, 49 (1959). 

A grand jury is an arm of the court, and it does not 
have power, any more than does the court that convenes 
it, to decide that it is more important that a particular 
prosecution go forward than that other important govern- 
mental interests be protected. 

All must be aware now that there are times when the interests 
of the nation require that a prosecution be foregone. These 
instances will most often be in the area of state secrets and na- 
tional security. With stakes so high, the safety of our country, 
and hence the security of the world, ought not to be imperiled 
by leaving the important decision to a body having no defini- 
tive political responsibility. And it is hardly realistic to suggest, 
as do the dissenters, that these factors may be evaluated by the 
Grand Jury. What will be the course of their information? How 
extensive will it be? How close will a Grand Jury session 
approach a presidential cabinet meeting? How will essential 
government secrets be kept when disclosed to persons none of 


whom as Grand Jurors will have been subjected to customary 
security clearance checks? 


And even in less sensitive areas, the practical operation of the 
prosecutorial function makes imperative the need for executive 
determination. * * * The executive’s purpose to effectuate 
specific policies thought to be of major importance would be 
frustrated or encumbered were a Grand Jury given the sole 
prerogative of determining when a prosecution is to be effec- 
tively commenced. 


United States v. Cox, 342 F.2d 167, 182 (5th Cir.) 
(Brown, J., concurring), cert. denied 381 U.S. 935 
(1965). 

Surely the Special Prosecutor is being unduly gloomy 
when he suggests that his failure to obtain the tapes might 
require “termination of this grand jury investigation.” 
Brief in Support 28. The grand jury investigation was in 
progress long before the existence of the tapes was 
known.’ As we said in our initial submission, it is not the 


* Assistant Attorney General Petersen, who was in charge of the 
investigation prior to appointment of the Special Prosecutor has 
testified that the case was “90 percent complete” when it was taken 
away from him and entrusted to the Special Prosecutor. (S. Tr. 


7521.) 
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President’s view that refusal to produce these tapes will 
defeat prosecution of any who have betrayed his confi- 
dence by committing crimes. Brief in Opposition 24. 
There is much other evidence available to the grand 
jury, and it is far from obvious that, as hinted at Brief in 
Support 57-58, either the Jencks Act, 18 U.S.C. § 3500, 
or Brady v. Maryland, 373 U.S. 83 (1963), apply to 
material that, for Constitutional reasons, is unavailable to 
the prosecution. See the letter from Rep. Hebert, dis- 
cussed at Brief in Opposition 9 n. 1. 

But regardless of what events may prove to be the case 
on questions of the kind just mentioned, the controlling 
fact is that there is no power in the Judicial Branch to 
decide that the public interest requires a particular crimi- 
nal investigation or prosecution to continue if the Execu- 
tive Branch has determined that other governmental in- 
terests dictate to the contrary. When we said that the 
President has “the power and thus the privilege to with- 
hold information,” Brief in Opposition 3, we were not, as 
the Special Prosecutor mistakenly supposes, Brief in Sup- 
port 40-42, referring to “physical power.” We were re- 
ferring instead to the fact that an important part of the 
“executive Power * * * vested in a President of the 
United States of America” is the power to decide whether 
he will sacrifice the confidentiality he deems essential to 
the proper functioning of that office in order to make 
possible a particular criminal prosecution. This is a power 
that resides in the Executive alone. No court has any 
power to make the choice that the Brief in Support asks. 


II. 


The Brief in Support draws comfort from cases in 
which lower courts have expressed an opinion on the 
validity of claims of executive privilege by lower officers 
in the Executive Branch, Brief in Support 22-32, though 
it fails to point to any such case in which production has 
been compelled if the officer concluded not to comply. It 
is then argued that the same principles apply to a vequest 
for production from the President, on the ground that 
“where the issue is the enforcement of a subpoena, what 
matters is whether the evidence is lawfully producible, 
and the office occupied by its possessor is of no decisive 
consequence.” Brief in Support 37 n. 22. 

This may be sound enough as applied to other officers, 
but it simply will not do as applied to the President of the 
United States. We merely refer to, without restating, our 
discussion of the authorities on this point at Brief in Op- 
position 16-19 and 29-31. The sharpest critics of execu- 
tive privilege have, as we showed there, recognized the 
difference and realized that confidential discussions of the 
President himself in the course of carrying out his official 
duties enjoy the highest possible privilege from compelled 
disclosure and are a far cry from memoranda exchanged 
among officials much lower in the governmental hier- 
archy. 


Despite intimations in the Brief in Support, we have 
not suggested and do not contend in any way that the 
President is above the law. What we have undertaken to 
assert and support is the proposition that the Office of the 
Presidency is treated differently under the law, that the 
Presidency has certain unique attributes, few in number 
but indispensable to its character and effective operations, 
and among these, perhaps more important than any 
other, is Presidential privacy—the right, indeed the ab- 
solute need, to be able to speak freely, to encourage others 
to speak freely, and thereby encourage confidence that the 
President and he alone has the absolute power to decide 
what may be disclosed to others. 

The tapes at issue here are of conversations between 
the President and his close advisers. The tapes are subject 
to his sole control. His claim that it is for him to deter- 
mine whether it is in the public interest to produce them 
is called “extraordinary,” Brief in Support 21, but that it 
is for the President to make this determination is sup- 
ported by the decision of President Washington’s cabinet 
and by a long line of opinions from Attorneys General, 
from 1865 to 1971, Brief in Opposition 13-15, none of 
which are mentioned by the Special Prosecutor. It is a 
simple fact of history that no President has ever been com- 
pelled to produce information if he thought the public in- 
terest would be harmed by doing so, and, as we have 
pointed out before, consistent practice has its own weighty 
claims in construing the Constitution. United States v. 
Midwest Oil Co., 236 U.S. 459, 472-473 (1915); In- 
land Waterway Corp. v. Young, 309 U.S. 517, 525 
(1940) ; Brief in Opposition 12. 

Against all of this the decision of the circuit court in. 
United States v. Burr, 25 F. Cas. 30, No. 14,692d 
(C.C.D.Va. 1807), is a slim foundation for the proposi- 
tion that the President “has an enforceable legal duty not 
to withhold material evidence from a grand jury.” Brief 
in Support 13, 17-18. The Burr subpoena was requested 
by the defense to obtain what was alleged to be exculpa- 
tory evidence. The court confined its inquiry to whether 
the subpoena should issue and not to whether the court 
could or would compel compliance. 

If, then, as it is admitted by the counsel for the United States, 
a subpoena may issue to the president, the accused is entitled 
to it of course; and whatever difference may exist with respect 
to the power to compel the same obedience to the process, as if 
it had been directed to a private citizen, there exists no differ- 
ence with respect to the right to obtain it. The guard, furnished 
to this high officer, to protect him from being harassed by vexa- 
tions and unnecessary subpoenas, is to be looked for in the con- 


duct of a court after those subpoenas have been issued; not in 
any circumstance which is to precede their being issued. 


* Possession of these recordings was not assumed by the President 
to thwart the efforts of the Special Prosecutor to compel their pro- 
duction. They have always been subject to the direction only of the 
President and under his sole control. Even if he had named some 
subordinate as custodian, demand for their production would have 
had to be made on the President rather than on a subordinate fol- 
lowing directions from the President. United States ex rel. Touhy v. 
Ragen, 340 U.S. 462 (1951); Boske v. Comingore, 177 U.S. 459 
(1900). 
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25 F. Cas. at 34 (emphasis supplied). At no point in this 
opinion was Chief Justice Marshall so bold as to assert 
that the court has the duty, or even the power, to compel 
obedience. In fact, the subpoena issued and President 
Jefferson declined to comply to the satisfaction of the de- 
fense. United States v. Burr, 25 F. Cas. 187, 190, No. 
14,694 (C.C.D.Va. 1807). The court was cautious in its 
reaction, stating only that while a president may have suf- 
ficient reasons for refusing to comply with a subpoena, he 
and he alone must state the reasons for noncompliance. 
History records no further action on the part of the court. 

Though it is consoling to be given the assurance that 
“compliance with the subpoena will not interfere with 
or burden in any direct or material way the proper per- 
formance of the duties and responsibilities of the President 
or the Executive Office,” Brief in Support 43, the Presi- 
dent, who has occupied that great office for 41% years, 
has reached a very different judgment. He has solemnly 
represented, both to this Court and to the country, that 
the confidentiality of his conversations in connection with 
his official duties is absolutely essential to the effective 
performance of his duties.* 

We did not cite the Presidential Libraries Act, 44 
U.S.C. §§ 2107, 2108, for any suggestion that the tapes 
are within its provisions—cf. Brief in Support 33 n. 16— 
but because of its recognition of the confidentiality that 
must surround Presidential papers. Since that Act was 
passed every gift of Presidential papers has specified that 
“materials containing statements made by or to” the Pres- 
ident are to be kept “in confidence,” and both President 
Eisenhower and President Johnson specifically stated in 
making their gifts that “the inviolability of such confidence 
is essential to the functioning of the constitutional office 
of the Presidency * * *.” Brief in Opposition 17-18. 

The President is on familiar ground in insisting that 
confidentiality is necessary to the performance of his 
duties. What is true of Presidential papers generally is 
particularly true of recordings or notes of Presidential 
conversations. 

III. 


Perhaps on the theory that it is tolerable for hard 
cases to make bad law if the law that they make is of very 
limited application, the Brief in Support is at pains to 
minimize the effect of a decision in this case. It presents 
“only a minimal threat” to the confidentiality of the Presi- 


‘It is, of course, true that to “the extent that the conversations do 
not concern the legitimate affairs of Government and the perform- 
ance of the official duties and responsibilities of the President and 
his staff” they are not protected by executive privilege. Brief in 
Support 21. But surely it was part of the President’s official duties 
to satisfy himself that justice had been fully done in the Watergate 
affair. That others may have made remarks to him in the course of 
his inquiries about this matter that were part of a conspiracy on 
their part to obstruct justice, or may have later perjured themselves 
about what they said in these conversations, does not alter the fact 
that the President’s participation was pursuant to his duty to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


dency “for surely there will be few occasions” in which 
there will be similar cause to call for Presidential papers. 
Brief in Support 53. The circumstances here are “virtually 
unique,” they are “unlikely to recur,’ and grant of the 
motion “will establish no precedent for recurrent grand 
jury investigations.” Brief in Support 57. This is a “unique 
case, which carries no inference of continuing or repeated 
disclosure of future conversations * * *.” Brief in Support 
58-59. 

Any suggestion that this case is unique because high 
Presidential advisers are being investigated for possible 
criminal acts flies in the face of history. Teapot Dome is 
merely the most celebrated of a number of lamentable in- 
stances in which persons in high office betrayed their pub- 
lic trust. It has been even more common for charges that 
are never substantiated to be made against those at the 
highest levels of government. The well-known incident in 
which former President Truman and Justice Tom C. 
Clark refused to comply with subpoenas requiring them to 
appear before a House committee involved charges that, 
while Mr. Truman was President and Justice Clark was 
Attorney General, they had participated in knowingly 
promoting a proven Soviet spy to a position in which he 
would be better able to serve his foreign employers. New 
York Times, Nov. 14, 1953, at 1. There have been many 
similar charges of serious crimes against high officials 
throughout our history, and often there has been enough 
in support of the charge to establish probable cause for a 
subpoena, if the theory being advanced in this case were 
to be accepted. 

Nor is it at all unique that conversations in the Oval 
Office itself might be material evidence in establishing 
that a crime did or did not occur, either with regard to 
public officials or with private citizens. A high constitu- 
tional officer is informed that he is under investigation by 
a grand jury. Quite properly he discusses this with the 
President. Are testimony, recordings, or notes about that 
conversation now to be subpoenaed by the grand jury 
making the investigation, on the theory that any incrimi- 
nating remarks by the officer would be usable against 
him as admissions while if his remarks were exculpatory 
they might be a part of a conspiracy to obstruct justice? 
A group of businessmen visit the President to urge him to 
act in a particular way in some economic decision he must 
make. Is the grand jury to have access to that meeting to 
study it for possible antitrust violations? The President, in 
consultation with his highest advisers, determines that it is 
necessary to bomb enemy sanctuaries in a supposedly neu- 


° Although President Grant was not himself involved, his admin- 
istration was replete with charges of wrongdoing. Vice President 
Colfax was implicated in the notorious Credit Mobilier affair. 
Grant’s personal secretary was mixed up in a “whiskey ring” that 
defrauded the interna] revenue. Secretary of War Belknap resigned 
to avoid impeachment for taking bribes in connection with Indian 
affairs. Others close to the White House were involved in the cor- 
rupt activities of the board of public works in the city of Washing- 
ton. 10 Encyclopedia Brittanica 685 (1969 ed.) ; 22 id. 649. 
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tral country adjacent to a battle area, but that for diplo- 
matic reasons this bombing must be kept secret. Will those 
conversations go to a grand jury if it is subsequently 
claimed that a high official perjured himself in denying the 
bombing in testimony before a Congressional committee? 
Presidential advisers talk candidly with the President 
about possible persons for appointment to a vacant office. 
If a grand jury finds cause to believe that one of the ad- 
visers had accepted a bribe from the candidate he ad- 
vocated, are the remarks of everyone in the room about 
that candidate and others to go to the grand jury? The 
possible examples are as numerous as the topics discussed 
in the President’s presence. 

We do not wish to press these examples too far. Of 
course it is true that in the vast majority of Presidential 
conversations there would never be anything said that 
could arguably be material evidence in a criminal investi- 
gation. But the inhibiting effect comes from the difficulty 
of a particular participant in a particular conversation 
being sure that this is true, unless he is certain that he 
knows the motivations of all of the other participants. 
Thus the deterrence of a ruling that courts can compel dis- 
closure of Presidential conversations would be very exten- 
sive even though the actual instances in which disclosure 
would be ordered would be less frequent, though still 
hardly unique. 

IV. 


In the final portion of the Brief in Support, it is argued 
that the privilege that would otherwise attach to these 
tapes has been waived because the President has allowed 
testimony and other public statements concerning these 
conversations. Brief in Support 60-67. The argument does 
not even arise unless the privilege exists in the first in- 
stance. A Constitutionally-based privilege, which exists 
only so that the President, like the officers of the other 
branches of government, can function effectively, hardly 
vanishes because, in Professor ‘Black’s phrase, “little 
mousetraps of ‘waiver’ are sprung.” Letter of Professor 
Charles L. Black, Jr., Cong. Rec. E5320, E5323 (August 
1, 1973). 

The weakness of the position on this issue taken in the 
Brief in Support is most evident in its failure even to men- 
tion United States v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 1 (1953). As 
we have already pointed out, Brief in Opposition 20-21, 
the offer by the government in that case to allow witnesses 
to give testimony about the facts was not a waiver of priv- 
ilege with regard to documents containing statements by 
those witnesses but was expressly relied on by the Supreme 
Court as a reason for upholding the claim of privilege. 
345 U.S. at 11. 

We do not share all of the views that Professor Alex- 
ander M. Bickel has recently expressed with regard to the 
present case, but his views on waiver state very forcefully 
an additional point that we endeavored to make in our 
initial submission, and to which also there is no response 
in the Brief in Support. 


Again, the issue is not whether the President has waived his 
privilege to keep the tapes secret. To the extent that it exists 
and with respect to matter that it covers. I do not see how the 
privilege can be waived. Naturally, if a document or a tape is no 
longer confidential because it has been made public, it would be 
nonsense to claim that it is privileged, and nobody would 
trouble to subpoena it either, since it would be available. 


But nature and reason of the privilege are rather to repose in 
the President and in him alone the subjective judgment whether 
to maintain privacy or release information—and which, and 
how much, and when, and to whom. Far from being waived, 
the privilege, it seems to me, is as much exercised when infor- 
mation is released as when it is withheld. 

Bickel, Wretched Tapes (cont.), New York Times, 

Aug. 15, 1973, at 33. 


CONCLUSION 


For the foregoing reasons, and those set out in the Brief 
in Opposition, the motion of the Special Prosecutor 
should be denied. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEONARD GARMENT 

J. Frep BuzHarpT 

CHARLES ALAN WRIGHT 

Dovuctas M. PARKER 

Rosert T. ANDREWS 

Tuomas P. Marinis, Jr. 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 20500, 


Attorneys for the President. 
August 17, 1973. 


NOTE: Copies of the brief were made available by the White House 
Press Office. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 


Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate John H. 
Powell, Jr., To Be a Member and Chairman. 
August 17, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John H. Powell, Jr., of Glen Echo Heights, Md., to 
be a member of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for the term expiring July 1, 1978. The 
President also announced that he would designate Mr. 
Powell as Chairman of the Commission upon his con- 
firmation by the Senate. As both member and Chairman 
he will succeed William Hill Brown III, whose term has 
expired. Mr. Brown has been a member of the Commis- 
sion since October 1968 and Chairman since May 1969. 

Mr. Powell has been General Counsel of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights since 1970. From 
1966 to 1969 he was counsel for the Celanese Fibers 
Group of Celanese Corp., and from 1969 to 1970 he 
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was an attorney with the Inmont Corp. From 1962 to 
1966 he was an attorney in Mineola, N.Y., and also served 
as special counsel to the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and from 1962 to 1964 was chairman of the 
Political Action Committee of the New York State Com- 
mittee of NAACP Branches. 

He was born on February 11, 1931, in Mineola, N.Y. 
Mr. Powell received his B.A. degree magna cum laude 
in 1953 from Howard University where he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa and his LL.B. from Harvard Law 
School in 1963. He served as an officer in the U.S. Air 
Force from 1956 to 1958. 

Mr. Powell was an attorney in the Office of the Solici- 
tor in the Department of Labor from 1958 until 1959 
when he became Assistant United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of New York. During 1961-62 he 
was with the law firm of Wachtel & Michaelson, in New 
York, N.Y. He is married and has two children, 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. 


August 13 
The President announced the designation of a delega- 
tion to represent him at inaugural ceremonies for Alfredo 
Stroessner as President of Paraguay in Asuncion from 
August 13 to 16. The members of the delegation are: 
SENATOR J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, Jr., of Louisiana—Personal Rep- 
resentative of the President, with the rank of Special Ambassa- 
dor—head of the delegation 
GeorcE W. Lanpau, U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay—Personal Rep- 


resentative of the President, with the rank of Special 
Ambassador 


BENJAMIN FERNANDEZ, of Chatsworth, Calif—Representative of 
the President, with the rank of Special Ambassador 
August 14 

The President announced the designation of John A. 
McKesson III, U.S. Ambassador to the Gabonese Repub- 
lic, as his Personal Representative with the rank of Special 
Ambassador, to attend ceremonies marking Gabonese Na- 
tional Day in Libreville on August 17. 

The President today accepted the retirement of Rich- 
ard R. Atkinson as an Associate Judge of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia, effective on or before 
October 1, 1973. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Mur- 
ray W. Miller as a member of the National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee. 


August 15 

The President today accepted with deep regret the res- 
ignation of Robert W. Fri as Deputy Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the fifth an- 
nual report on national housing goals, as required by the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 


August 16 


The President today accepted the resignation of Vin- 
cent de Roulet as United States Ambassador to Jamaica. 


August 17 

Benno C. Schmidt, Ray D. Owen, and Dr. R. Lee 
Clark of the President’s Cancer Panel, HEW Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger, and Dr. Frank J. Rauscher, Di- 
rector of the National Cancer Institute, met with the 
President at the White House to discuss the report on the 
National Cancer Program which was released by the 
White House Press Office today. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
J. Raymond Bell, of New York, N.Y., to be a member of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States for the term expiring October 21, 1974. 

The President left Washington for a stay at his home in 
Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved August 13, 1973 
Public Law 93-87 
An act to authorize the appropriations for 
the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes. 


Approved August 14, 1973 

Public Law 93-89 
District of Columbia Insurance Act. 

Public Law 93-92 
An act to amend the District of Columbia 
Election Act regarding the times for filing 
certain petitions, regulating the primary 
election for Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 93-91 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act of 
1974. 

Public Law 93-93 
An act to amend section 14(b) of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as amended, to extend for 
three months the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 

Public Law 93-88 
An act to amend the EURATOM Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended. 

Public Law 93-90 
Federal Railroad Safety Authorization Act 
of 1973. 


Approved August 15, 1973 

Public Law 93-95 
An act to amend the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, to permit employer 
contributions to jointly administered trust 
funds established by labor organizations to 
defray costs of legal services. 

Public Law 93-94 
An act to provide for the appointment of 
alternates for the governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved August 16, 1973 
Public Law 93-105 
Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to proclaim August 26, 1973, as ‘““Women’s 
Equality Day”. 

H.J. Res. 466 Public Law 93-104 
Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to proclaim the second full week in October, 
1973, as “National Legal Secretaries’ Court 
Observance Week”. 

Public Law 93-101 
An act to extend until September 30, 1975, 
the suspension of duty on certain dyeing 
and tanning products and to include log- 
wood among such products. 
Public Law 93-102 
An act to amend the Act terminating Fed- 
eral supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing for Federal acquisition 
of that part of the tribal lands described 
herein, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 93-106 
An act to extend until November 1, 1978, 
the existing exemption of the steamboat 
Delta Queen frum certain vessel laws. 
Public Law 93-100 
An act to extend certain laws relating to 
the payment of interest on time and sav- 
ings deposits, to prohibit depository insti- 
tutions from permitting negotiable orders 
of withdrawal to be made with respect to 
any deposit or account on which any in- 
terest or dividend is paid, to authorize Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations and na- 
tional banks to own stock in and invest in 
loans to certain State housing corporations, 
and for other purposes. 
Public Law 93-99 
An act to continue until July 1, 1976, the 
existing suspension of duty on manganese 
ore, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 93-96 
National Science Foundation Authorization 
Act, 1974. 
Public Law 93-98 
Department of Transportation and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1974. 
Public Law 93-97 
Public Works for Water and Power De- 
velopment and Atomic Energy Commission 
Appropriation Act, 1974. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved August 16, 1973—Continued 
Public Law 93-103 
Joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the fourth Sunday in September, 
1973, as “National Next Door Neighbor 
Day.” 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 
No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released August 13, 1973 


Fact sheet: Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973 
(S. 502) 

News briefing: on the highway aid and safety 
bill—by Melvin R. Laird, Counsellor to the 
President for Domestic Affairs, and Claude 
S. Brinegar, Secretary, Ted Lutz, Deputy 
Under Secretary, Frank C. Herringer, Ad- 
ministrator, Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration, Norbert T. Tiemann, Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, and James B. Gregory, Administrator, 
National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration, Department of Transportation 


Released August 15, 1973 


Advance text: address to the Nation about 
the Watergate investigation 


Released August 17, 1973 


Fact sheet: conquest of cancer 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President left Washington on Friday afternoon, 
August 17, 1973, for a stay at his home in Key Biscayne, 
Fla. Releases issued subsequent to his departure from 
Washington but not received in time for inclusion in this 
issue will be published next week. 
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Arms Control and. See Arms Control 
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Disaster relief fund 
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International transit of goods, customs 
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Interoceanic Canal Negotiations 
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Labor, Department of 
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Watergate investigation 
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Iran, Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi. 901, 
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Italy, President Giovanni Leone, pro- 


New Zealand, Prime Minister Norman 
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Pakistan, Punjab State of, President 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, proposed 902, 
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Michaels, Edward J 
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Mills, Bradford 
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Disaster assistance 
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National Library of Medicine 
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Natural 974, 976 
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President’s 
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Red Cross, American National 
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Scott, Sen. Hugh 

Scott, Stanley S. 
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Social security 896 
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Justice Department, Federal Bu- 
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